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Arise! Awake! and stop not till the goal is readied. 

— Sioa hi i. Vi re ktt nn nda 
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SRI RAMA KRISHNA'S TKACH INGS 



ADVICE TO THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER 



Hast thou, 0 preacher, obtained the badge 
r.!‘ authority ? As the humblest subject wearing 
the badge of the king is heard with respect 
and awe, and can quell a riot by showing his 
badge, so must thou, O preacher, obtain first 
the order and inspiration from God. So long 
as thou hast not this inspiration, thou mayest 
preach all thy life, but that will be mere 
waste of breath. 

IF vou go on preaching without a com- 
mission from God, it would be powerless and 
no one will hear you. One has tit rough 
devotion or other means to attain God first 
and then if one gets word from Him, then 
only one can teacli religion anywhere and 
everywhere. For thus only one gets power 
and strength from Him ; and then and then 
only one can rightly perform the responsible 
duties of the preacher. 

One ray of light coming from the Goddess 
of Wisdom, my Divine Mother, has the power 
to turn pandits (the merely learned) into the 
veriest worms that crawl upon the earth. 

Do NOT fear because such a Teacher does 
not seem to be learned — does not seem to be 
well up in the truths taught by the S hasty as 
and other books. Do not fear because he is 
not a pandit (book -learned). No l No ! He 



never falls short of the wisdom of life. He 
lias a never-failing supply of Divine Wisdom 
— Truths directly revealed — which rise superi- 
or to the wisdom taught in the books. 

IN order that your teaching should take 
effect you should take the time factor \\\ to ac- 
count. Unless in each case you allowed some 
time to pass, no teaching would bear fruit. 
Thus, those that you teacli would not as a rule, 
be able at once to profit by what you say. 

Knowledge ( jnana ) cannot be communi- 
cated all at once. Its attainment is a question 
of TIME. Suppose a fever is of a severe tvp<\ 
The doctor could not give quinine under the 
circumstances. He knows that it would do no 
good. The fever must first leave the patient, 
which depends upon time, and then the quiniu.,- 
would be useful. Sometimes the fever would 
go off without your having to give the patient 
quinine or any other medicine. Precisely the 
same is the case with a man who seeks (<>,- 
knowledge. Religious precepts often prove 
useless so long as one is immersed in worldli- 
ness. Allow a man a certain time for the en- 
joyment of the things of the world. When his 
attachment to the world has somewhat 
diminished then is the time for religious instruc- 
tions to strike root in him. Till then all sum 
instructions are thrown away upon him. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTKS 



TCrKOM a notable paper |>v Prof. Charles 
Kichet. President of the: Knglish Soc iety 
1 ‘ ■* Psychical Research we: cull the following 

hues : ■ 

“ It that were proved, if the dead really 

re turned among ns, it is conceivable that the 

%* h- »lc face ol the world would be changed. 

Suppose for a moment that all have clear, 

« Main, indisputable proof that they do not 

entirely die, that death instead of being death, 

i N but i he gate of life, mors janna vita’, and 

that a future is reserved for all human souls 

•'U reiving the decomposition of the body, then 

- u terrestrial life would take a totally dif- 

* 

ivicnt direction. Law, morals, and science 
would be upset." 

The implication contained in the above 
I hies, though somewhat disconcerting to rcli- 
X'ous people, is nevertheless true. No system 
i f religion has up till now been able to furn- 
i'h ‘clear, certain, indisputable proof’ to ‘all ’ 

‘ that they do not entirely die ’All Hindus, 

lor instance, believe in reincarnation after 
death, peril a ps as earnestly as possible ; yet 
it is a belief and not a fact demonstrated 
and verified, as required by Prof. Richel’s 
supposition. 

Not that the belief, even as it is, in the 
continuity of individual existence after death 
is a negligible factor in human life, but it is 
not enough. No doubt such belief supports 
and strengthens a man to bear the ills of his 
iife and helps him to look upon them as old 
debts — -which the sooner paid the better, as 
well as inspires him to lay a belter founda- 
tion in less sensuous thoughts and more un- 
selfish deeds for the life to come ; but it fails 
to supply the constant motive power for 



thought and action fi * on its p-iut of r/Wr. mu It 
as, on tlie oilier hand. is fumidu-d o\ sense* in** 
in the physical bodv. 



Life in the ftpitit is not as real to *]■,- 
majority of mankind as that in tin* gross earth- 
ly body. To make it real, -clear, certain, in- 
disputable proof’ of it should be given to ail. 
Religion has been able to give sttch piootV.nlv 
to thfc few. Modern Spiritualism bids fair ( . > 
do this in respect to all. With its army of 
sincere and capable investigators in mam 
lands and with its easily verifiable ctupiric.it 
means of demonstration. Spiritualism has 
made real and tangible the link in the Chain 
of Life, which connects existence here with 
that hereafter — a link widen was hitherto left 
in the abstract, to be taken for granted by tiie 
masses of mankind. 



Man is spirit, lie is spirit first, mind, 
senses and body next. Is this order kept in 
view in the ordering of the affairs of life ? Do 
the surroundings of a man when he comes to 
the world— his first teachers as a baby— teach 
him that he is a spirit? Does he imbibe the 
idea with his mother's milk ? Are externals 
so arranged and things so clone at home that 
with the growing mind of his childhvtod this 
notion grows in him ? Do his lite and educa- 
tion at school and college feed and strengthen 
the spirit side of his being ? Home, school, 
society, world — do they present him with this 
truth at every turn ? 



VVe all know the answer to these queries. 
The fact is the world — including India with 
its vaunted spirituality— -is not civilized yet. 
For, what is civilization ? The opposite of 
animality. Does not anitnalitv hold the world ? 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 






What is the prized ideal of all modern States ? 

The Widest navy, annv and trade. On all 

sides and at ever}* step on In's way from home 

to the world, a man is taught direct lv and 

1 ' ^ 

what is worse — is overwhelmed with the 
surest ion — that material prosperity is best : 
that he is the body, the senses and the mind. 
He tnav be taught once in a wav* that there is 

r o * 

a spirit in him, but all his real and powerful 
teachers — suggestions , which he receives front 
life all around him have but one lesson fur 
him, that he is matter . 



To civilize is to briny; the animal under the 
spiritual. The society that suggests more of 
spirit than of matter is civilized. The measure 
*>f civilization of a society can be easily deter- 
mined by this standard. Judged by it no 
society is civilized yet. The true message of 
civilization, therefore, remains to be given. 
To civilize in the true sense of the word 
is to spiritualize. The world has to be waked 
up to this significance of civilization. When 
tnis is done the paradoxical sight of the so- 
called civilized nations arming themselves 
mure and more heavily every year to keep the 
peace of the world will disappear for ever. 
With the awakening to a higher conception of 
life will be seen the utter childishness of the 
notion that peace among nations can be 
secured by each cultivating the ingenuity for 
success in strife and constantly preparing fur 
crushing the others. It will then be found out 
that what is thought and prepared for is 
obtained. That to bring about peace in the 
world the nations must begin by discarding 
tlie thoughts of and preparations for war, and 
cultivate feelings of friendliness among them- 
selves. They should try to look for the good 
sides of one another, where one complements 
the virtues of another, and engage the cun- 
ning that is now after the discovery of newer 
engines of destruction, in forging chains of 
love wherewith to tie the furthest parts of the 
world i.n an all-embracing Brotherhood of Man. 



The outgrowing of the animal and the 
identification with spirit have to be the objec t 
of every department of life. Like Queen 
Matid&lasft teaching her children one bv one 



fsTCIW “Thou art the taintless One," 
every child shduld be taught early that it 
spirit ; and the teaching of the spirithood of 
man should be laid down as the basic principle, 
of the whole system of Education. Once the 
full significance of the truth, * I am not mind, 
senses and body, I am spirit’ and die value c.f 
the transference of identity from the former 
group to the latter, are realized in regard ti- 
the health and happiness of man, life will be: 
replete wit it suggestions of spirit as it is now 
with those of mailer. 



One of the first tilings which this new 
understanding will bring about is the cleans- 
ing of religion of the dust ami cobweb of 
anti-spiritual dogmas. The ungodly zeal of 
the godly which cannot deliver its message or’ 
the spirit without crying down that of another 
is a potent factor in swelling up the anti* 
spiritual suggestions in the world. The range 
of hustling and elbowing is as far as tlir- 
intellect — the plane m duality. Competition L 
not unhealthy there; but in the spirit, the 
plane of non -differentia! ion and unity. Un- 
feeling, “ Thank God, tliat we are not as other 
men are** has no place and is unnatural. It 
twists and warps the very being of the indi- 
vidual who accepts it. Religion is the con- 
scious approach of nan, a spirit, to God, the 
Spirit. The fulfilment of religious conscious- 
ness howsoever expressed, is the attainment 
of the fulness, the joy, the blessedness of the 
Spiritual Life, which is one and indivisible. 
This Infinite Snperconsciousne.ss manifests 
itself through the different race conscious- 
nesses in the world as different religions. In 
reality Religion is one. 

When will that ‘one fine morning ' come 
when the Peoples’ Trustees of Religion all over 
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the world will wake up to this fact and say : 

Why, how childish is this acceptance of one 

religion and rejection of another! Do we 

hesitate to accept and eat a mango because 

it comes from the land of the Hindu ; or an 

apple, because it comes from that of the 

Christian or vet again a date fruit because it 

# 

conics from the land of the M a honied an ? Is 

not the one and the same God, the Infinite 
Spirit expressing Himself here through the 
1 liudu religious consciousness, there through 
the Christian and yet again through the 
Mahouiedan and till filling mankind in as 
many ways as possible? What folly is this 

10 trv and contract the fulness of Divine ex- 

* 

pression through the narrow channel of one 
race-consciousness? How could the Whole 
manifest wholly in one part ? Take all the 
parts, sum up their glories — the highest and 
best in them, and then you will be somewhere 
near the Whole. 



Four blind men went to see an elephant. 



One touched the leg of the elephant and said. 

“The elephant is like a pillar/* The second 

touched tin* trunk and said, “The elephant 

is like a thick club." The third touched the 

belly and said, “ The elephant is like a big 

jar.” The fourth touched the ears and said : 

“The elephant is like a big winnowing basket. 

Thus they began to dispute among themselves 

as to«tlie figure of the elephant. A passerby 

seeing them thus quarrelling said, “ What is 

it that you are disputing about?" They i Id 

him everything and asked him to arbili-ue. 

The man said, “ None of vou has seen the 

9 * 

elephant. The elephant is not like a pillar, 
its legs are like pillars. It is not like a big 
water- vessel, its belly is like a big water- 
vessel. It is not like a winnowing basket, its 
cars are like winnowing baskets. It is not 
like a stout club, but its proboscis is like that. 
The elephant is the combination of all these." 
In the same manner those quarrel who have 
seen only one aspect of the Deity. — liama- 
krishna. 



THE VIRTUE OF SIMPLICITY 



TJT/’HILE the bulk of mankind pursue the 
•* ** lucrative occupations of the world, 
there are always some men of a finer spirit, 
who devote their lives to a more philosophic 
existence. Not that one should despise the 
pursuit of worldly achievements and the 
acquisition of wealth, were they not too often 
converted into the be-all and end-all of life. 
The workers, in magnifying their calling, for- 
get the many evils that are acquired at the 
time, and the too-frequent results of broken 
health, premature old age, and heart-poverty, 
that over-take the aftermatli, following in the 
train of their feverish rush for wealth. 



They naturally expect that the diligen 
and toil of many years, will be recompensi 
with the invaluable gift of happiness. Thi 
consider it a matter of compensation and th 



they have a right to a pedestal on which to 
exalt thenselves, and to some individual 
advantage over the rest of society. 

So electrified are they by the idea of 
possession, that their point of view is centred 
in money, and what it can buy. Thai is their 
sun, and they shine by its sombre light. But 
a more intimate knowledge of om true nature 
would furnish an ample commentary on the 
emptiness of the world, and justify the reason- 
able apprehension of the philosopher, that the 
restless activity of the worldling who devotes 

* o 

his whole time and attention to business, 
excites pity and wonderment. If a man, had 
no more money than sufficed for his require- 
ments, his cares would be considerably 
curtailed ; a surfeit causes congestion, and he 
sinks under the weight of accumulation. It is 
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better t<* have a little and be able to hold it, 

than to have a redundance, and be inconstant 
dread of losing it. 

We do nut intend to s 11 truest that there are 
not numbers of men of rectitude, whose 
mental attitude towards the affairs of life 
renders ii possible for them to fulfil its duties, 
attain riches and honour, position and learn- 
ing, without undue attachment. They act 
disinterestedly and magnanimously, and suc- 
ceed in producing some work more effective 
and permanent than those who see life from 
a distorting angle, and are engrossed onlv bv 
the personal element. Willing to give as well 
as to leccivc, they compel others 10 honour- 
able dealing, and are healtliv members of 

society whom the community at large could 
ill afford to lose. 

The ordinary man is subject to the dominion 
of common-place things, and moves in the 
direction of fashion's inflexible finger, spend- 
ing unceasing efforts in attempts to arrive at 

the very position the discriminating man 
turns his back upon. 

Quite otherwise is it with the philosopher, 
who prizes the inherent T ruth of his own 
nature, and does nut unduly submit to the 
play and restrictions of usage. He is not 
thereby lessened in importance, but gains the 
distinction of originality. He cunvevs a 

O , r 

something incommunicable and incompre- 
hensible to the average person. What an 
honour to meet such an one whose dignity is 
nut found in his social standing, his avocations, 
his dress or his income, but solely in himself! 
Men of this order, however, are very rare. 

Will tlie world go on perpetually increasing 
its pace in the race for life? There is an enor- 
mous wastefulness attendant on luxury, and 
it is high time to assail the wanton display, 
which is entirely inimical to the stand-point 
of morality and religion. In this age of heart- 
weariness and excitement, when all our senses 
are fed with stimulants, involving us in a 
net-work of trivialities, it is not surprising 
tlvat our spirit-sight is dimmed, and people 



living under these conditions, should cry out 
that “life is a failure." For the goal to be 

o 

kept in sight lias been worse than misunder- 
stood, more than deliberately ignored. 

9 A 

To t he whirl and haste of millions pushing 
for the foremost place, is due the sensation of 
unrest. In our present day civilisation the 
quality of recklessness is regarded highly, 
while the virtue of self-restraint is reckoned 
as lack of enterprise. Rather should this 
prove to us how rudimentary is our conception 
of the marks of a civilised community, if we 
gauge the degree of progress by the quality 
of the life led, and not by the amassment of 
the means of living. 



Such of us who care to think, will certainly 
do well to examine the reason of this strain- 
ing after the pomp and circumstance of 
wealth, and why the meretricious and unreal 
are made the end and aim of life. Why foster 
hollow ideals of a sordid and harassing 
ambition? Why be so conventional and fear- 
ful of exciting comment? These suscepti- 
bilities surely lead to a paralysis of action ! 
Tlie problem we have to face, is that of pro- 
viding ourselves with a simpler mode of living 
Mian we now have, and yet a more contented 
one. Reason demands that we should break 
away from the madness and seductive tyranny 
of the hurrying, sense-loving world, and 
instead of the progress that engenders nerv- 
ousness and selfishness, strive for tlie serene 
and steady energy that makes with singleness 
of mind and perfect coolness for quiet and 
dignified harmony. By freeing ourselves from 
those distractions which mean wear and tear 
without corresponding enjoyment, we shall 
have more leisure to develop the art ot 
worthier living. Tlie gratifications obtained 
at the expense of nerves and health are of no 
avail. A peculiar fascination lends itself to the 
idea of dwelling in refined restful homes 
where we can enjoy pure air, healthful diet, ««ud 
simple amusements. We can discourage a 
regard for non-essentials, and happy is he 
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whose life has no superfluities to hinder his 

knowing xv herein the essentials lie. Seeing 

new complexities arising, we would revert to 

greater simplicity, and in our desire to live 

more rationally, make our sufficiency consist 

* ¥ 

in the reducing of our wants, and foregoing 
useless expenditure. Granting that it is not 
immediately feasible to decrease to any 
substantial extent the luxuries in use, oppor- 
tunities for the priming-knife arc not far to 
seek. Remembering our higher destiny, and 
not merging our identity in the tempestuous 

sea of worldly events, we can lead a more 

♦ 

symmetrical life, guiding our present, vague, 

purposeless, existence, into a clear-visioned, 

purposeful, inspired one. We can then feel 

assured that we have not lived in vain, if we 

can add to the store of noble, happy, human 

beings, a life beautiful by its fitness, though on 
ever so humble a scale. 

There are few more hopeful signs of the 

times, than the revolt against lavish outlay. 

The movement started by a small, thoughtful 

section of society, will tend more and mote 

towards simplicity and a modification of our 

notions concerning the character of our hos- 
pitalities. 

The resolutions in favour of simplicity are 
an important contribution to the constructive 
religious thought of the West, viewing the 
profound question of life in its relation to the 
Unseen-life in its higher spiritual aspect. In 
proportion as we like simplicity more, and 
luxurious ease less, we shall live for the 
advancement of our race, recognising our 
responsibilities, and making a more liberal 
estimate of the noble side of human nature. 
In spite of all the injustice and self-seeking in 
the world, humanity is capable of much devo- 
tion and much self-sacrifice. Truth has its 
root in the heart of each one of us, which by 
cultivation brings forth the blossoms of strength 
and knowledge. Though the majority owing 
to ignorance may be unconscious of the fact, 
it is the heritage of all, and should be a 
language every one can understand. 



A great obligation is imposed on ns, if we 
fee! that our unworthy acts are a weakening 
of the power of tian^ini-sion through the vast 
organism of the Universal. 

Throughout the philosophies of the world 

the Divine origin of man is of universal belief,. 

ami every great religious system of th mght is 

based on this principle. All the prop! arts and 

sages have pr» nested and iterated again and 

again, against the corruption of "o-cailed 

civilisation and the wavs of the world. They 

# * 

have expounded the true law of the subduing 
and subordination of the lower to the iii-mcr 

Tj 

in the conduct of life. They have testified that 
simplicity and a trustful spirit were the sure.-t 
methods to insure a long, peaceful, and useful 
life, which is denied to those who are untrue 
to their better selves. The science of life 
depends on virtue, right use, and the dis- 
cerning man provides for the soul and not for 
the senses. 

The fear we have of being designated child- 
like, does not exist in the minds of Orientals. 
To saints, it means the perfect adaptation of 
means to an end. In India, by those who 
aspire to spiritual growth, a gttilelessness, a 
life of self-effacement, and purity of heart, are 
looked upon as the matured anti ripened fruits 
of wisdom and enlightenment. They have 
learned that it is only by the preservation of 
the simple heart, that one can enter into that 
realm of bliss. A systematic and deliberate 
rejection of the good things of life, a realisa- 
tion of the Infinite within oneself, a centre of 
peace and pure delight, from which no dis- 
placement takes place, is won at the cost of 
energy, courage, and renunciation, betokening 
a complete mastery of the lower self. 

When men are infused with this Gocl- 
consciousness, the world puts on new thoughts. 
The imperishable life is won now and forever. 
We see things in their unity and unchange- 
able reality, as parts of One great intelligible 
Spirit permeating the whole Universe. 

A Western Disciple. 
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Beitcg Pages from the Life of the Swaxi Vivkkaxaxda by His Disciple, Nivedita. 



II. 

THE SWAMI VIVEKAXANDA IN LONDON- 

— 1S96. 

HE Swam i returned to London, in April of the 
■f, year following, and taught continuously, at 
the house where he was living, with his good 
friend. Mr. E- T. Sturdy, in S. George s Road, and 
a train, after the summer holidays, in a large class- 
room near Victoria Street. During July. August and 
September, he travelled in France. Germany and 
Switzerland, with his friends. Capt. and Mrs. Sevier, 
and Miss 1 L F, Muller. In December, he left for 
India, with some of his disciples, by way of Rome, 
and arrived at Colombo, in Ceylon, on January 
the 15th. 1S97, 



Many of the lectures which he gave during the 
year ih'^6. have since been published, and in them 
all the world may read his message, and the 
interpretation by which he sought to make it clear. 
He bad come to us as a missionary of the Hindu 
belief in the Immanent God. and he called upon us 
to realise the truth of his Gospel for ourselves. 
Neither then, nor at any after-time, did I ever hear 
him advocate to his audience any specialised form 
of religion. He would refer freely enough to the 
Indian sects. — or as I would like 10 call them, 

* churches.' — by way of illustration of what he had 
to say. Bui he never preached anything but that 
philosophy which, to Indian thinking, underlies all 
creeds. He never quoted anything but the Vedas, 
the Upani shads, and the Bhagavad Gita. And he 
never, in public, mentioned his own Master, nor 
spoke iu specific terms of any part of Hindu 
mvthologv. 

He was deeply convinced of the need for Indian 
thought, in order to enable the religious conscious- 
ness of the West to welcome and assimilate the 
discoveries of modern science, and to enable it also 



to survive that destruction of local mythologies 
which is an inevitable result of all world -con solida- 
lions. He fell that what was wanted was a 
formulation of faith which could hold its adherents 
fearless of truth. “The salvation of Europe de- 
pends on a rationalistic religion,' he exclaims, in 
the course of one of his lectures: and again, manv 
times repeated. “ The ma:eria:i>t is right l There 
is but One. Only he calls that one Matter, and I 

M 

call it God !'* In another, and longer passage, he 
describes me growth of the religious idea, and the 
relation of its various forms to one another. “ At 
first.** he >ays, “ the goal is far off. outside Nature 
and Ur beyond it. attracting us all towards it. 
This has to be brought near yet without be- 
ing degraded or degenerated, until when it has 
conic closer and closer, the God of Heaven 
becomes the God in Nature, till the God in Nature 
becomes tire God who is Nature, and the God 
who is Nature, becomes the God within this temple 
oi the body, and the God dwelling in the temple of 
the body becomes the temple iiseif. becomes the 
soul of man, and there it reaches the last words it 
can teach. He whom the sages have sought in all 
these places, is in our own hearts. Thou art He, 
O Man ! Thou art He !“ 



He alwavs considered, for his own part, that 
his greatest intellectual achievement during this 
period had consisted in his lectures on Maya, and 
it is only by reading these carefully, that an idea 
can be formed of the difficulty of the task he under- 
took, in trying to render the conception in 
modern English. Throughout live chapters in 
question we feel that we are in presence of a 
struggle to express an idea which is clearly appre- 
hended. in a language which is not a fu vehicle 
for it. The word is wrongly understood, says the 
Swaim, to mean ‘delusion. Originally it meant 
something like ‘magic/ as “Indr* through hi* 
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assumed various forms." But this meaning 
was subsequently dropped, and tlie word went 
through many transformations. A milestone in 
the series of conceptions that finally determined 
its meaning is found in the text, “Because we talk 
in vain, ami because we are satisfied with the tilings 
of i he senses, and because we are running alter 



desires, thcivfmv we, as it were, w/' th is reality 
nv'v a mix/." Finally the word is seen to have 
assumed its ultimate meaning in the quotation 
from the Svtlax va/tn-a Upanisliad, “Know Nature 
to be Maya. And the mind, the ruler of this Maya, 
as the Kurd HimjellV “ The Maya of the Vedanta," 
says (he speaker, “in its latest development, is a 
simple statement of facts — what we are. and what we 
see around us," 



Km that these words are not intended as a 
definition will he sten by anyone who reads the 
whole ot the lectures on M&vfL for himself. It Is 
then: evident that the word refers not simply to (lie 
Univer.-e as known through the senses, but also to 
the tortuous, erroneous, and self-contradictory 
character of that knowledge. “This is a statement 
of fact, not a theory," says the Swami, “ that this 
world is a Tantalus’ hell, that we do not know 
anything about this Universe, yet at the same time 

we cannot say that we do not know To 

walk in the midst of a dream, half sleeping, half 
waking, passing all our lives in a haze, this is the 
fate of every one of us. This is the fate of all 

sense knowledge This is the Universe." We 

see here, as in many other of his interpretations, that 
an Indian word is incapable of exact rendering 
into English, and that the only way of arriving at an 
understanding of it is to try to catch the con- 
ception which the speaker is striving to express, 
rather than to fasten the attention on a sentence 
here or there. By Mitya is thus meant the shimmer- 
ing, elusive, half-real, half-unreal complexity in which 
there is no rest, no satisfaction, no ultimate 
certainty, of which we become aware through the 
senses, and through the mind as dependent on the 
senses. At the same time — “ And That by which 
all this is pervaded, know Thai to be the Lord 
Himself !” Tn these two conceptions; placed side 
by side, we have the whole theology of Hinduism, 
as presented by the Swami Vivekananda, in the 
West. All other teachings and ideas are subordinated 



to these two. Religion was a matter of the growth 
of the individual,*' a question always of being and 
becoming." But such growth must presuppose the 
two fundamental facts, and the gradual transference 
of the centre of gravity, as it were, out of the one 
into the other. Out of Mdyi into the Self. The 
condition of absorption in Mtiva w'as “ bondage " 
in llte Eastern sense. To have broken that bondage 
was ** freedom" or Afuk/i, or even Nirvana. The 
path for the would-be breaker of bondage must al- 
ways be by seeking for renunciation, not by 
seeking for enjoyment. In this matter, the Swami 
was. as be said himself, only echoing what had been 
the burden of all religions. For all religious, 
Indian and other, have called a halt in the quest for 
pleasure. All have sought to turn life into a 
battlefield rather titan a ball-room. All have 
striven to make man strong for death rather than 
for life. Where 1 think that the Swami perhaps 
differed somewhat from other teachers was in his 
acceptance of every kind of mastery as a form of 
renunciation. Towards the end of his life 1 told 
him that ‘ renunciation ’ was the only word f had 
ever heard from his lips. And yet in truth I think 
that ‘conquer! 1 was much more characteristic of 
him. For he pointed out that it was by ‘ renuncia- 
tion,’ that is to say, by sustained and determined 
effort, by absorption in hard problems through 
lonely hours, by choosing toil anil refusing ease, 
that Stephenson invented the steam-engine. He 
pointed out that the scietice of medicine represent- 
ed as strong a concentration of man's mind upon 
healing as would be required for a cure by prayer 
or by thought. He made us feel that all study was 
an austerity directed to a given end of knowledge. 
And above all, lie preached that character, and 
character alone, was the power that determined the 
permanence of a religious wave. Resistance was 
to his mind the duly of the citizen, and non- 
resistance the duty of the monk. Anti this, because 
for all the supreme achievement was strength. 
“Forgive," he said, “when you also can bring 
legions of angels to an easy victory/' While 
victory was still doubtful, however, only a coward, 
to his thinking, would turn the other cheek. 

One reads the same lesson in his Master’s story 
of the boy who for twenty years worked to acquire 
the power to- walk on water. “And so, said a 
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*amt, M you have ’given twenty years of effort to 
■doing that for which others give the ferryman a 
penny!” The lad might have answered that no 
ferryman could give his passengers what he had 
acquired by twenty years of patient striving. Bui 
the fact remains that to these teachers, supremely 
sane, the world’s art of navigation had its own full 
value and its proper place. Years afterwards, in 
Paris, some one approached him with a question 
as to the genera! history ot the development of 
Indian ideas -on these subjects. “Did Buddha 
teach that the many was real and the ego unreal, 
■while Orthodox Hinduism regards the One as the 
Real, and the many as unreal ?” he was asked. 

** Yes,” answered the Swami, “ And what Rama- 
krishna Parainahamsa and 1 have added to this is. 
that the Many and the One are the same Reality, 
perceived by the same mind at different times and 
in different attitudes.” 

Gifted to an extraordinary degree with a living 
utterance of metaphysic, drawing always upon a 
classical literature of wonderful depth and pro- 
fundity, he stood in our midst as, before all, the 
apostle of the inner life, the prophet of the 
subordination of the objective to the subjective. 
“ Remember !” he said once to a disciple, “Remem- 
ber ! the message of India is always "Not the soul 
J or Nature , hut Nature for the soul /' ” And this 
was indeed the organ-note, as it were, the deep 
fundamental vibration, that began gradually to 
make itself heard through all the intellectual interest 
of the things he discussed, and the point of view he 
revealed. Like the sound of the flute, heard far 
away on the banks of some river in the hour of 
dawn, and regarded as but one amongst many 
sweet songs of the world : and like the same strain 
when the listener has drawn nearer and nearer, and 
21 last, with his whole mind on the music, has 
become himself the player, may have seemed, to 
some who heard him long, the difference between 
the life of the soul in Western thinking and in 
Eastern. And with this, came the exaltation of 
renunciation. It was not, perhaps, that the word 
occurred in his teachings any oftener than it had 
done before. It was rather that the reality of that 
life, free, undimensioned, sovereign in its master), 
was making itself directly felt. A temptation that 
had to be fought against was the impulse to go 



away, and bind upon oneself intellectual shat kies 
not to be borne, in order tn be able to enter in its 
fulness upon the life of poverty and silence. 

An occasion came, when this call was uttered 
with great force. Some dispute occurred in the 
course of a question-class. “ What the world wants 
to-day” said the Swami, — the determination to 
" throw a bomb,” as he called it, evidently taking 
sudden possession of him. — “ Whai the world wants 
to-day, is twenty men and women who can dare to 
stand in the street >omler, and say that they possess 
nothing but God. Who will go?" He had risen 
to his feet by this lime, and stood looking round 
his audience as if begging some uf them to join 
him. “Why should one fear?” And then, in tones 
of which, even now, 1 can hear again the thunder- 
ous conviction, “ If this is true, what else could 
matter ? If it is not true , a hat do our lives matter r '' 

“ What the world wants is character,” he says, in 
a letter written at this time to a member of his 
class. “The world is in need of those whose life 
is one burning love— selfless. That love will 
make every word tell like a thunder-holt. Awake, 
awake, great souls! The world is burning in 
misery. Can you sleep ?” 
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% fa^fror nntt fttfr h*<t i 



He is without trace or distinguishing mark : 
name and mark are without significance in 
regard to Him (i. e., they cannot define Him). 

snpr Jft sr £r tot n 



By God, there is nothing here and here- 
after blit God. 



— Maulvi Jam i. 



What reality of the seeming world? 

*rr% h nrft I* mftw # sfen 

The existence of non-spirit is full of fraud. 

wrcft O* 'are & « wrer svfnsr 

A 'si never be cheated by this fraud. 

| ^?re?t <re oft rfer ii 

The only existence is that of God. 

— A'si. 

(A living poet-philosopher of Jaunpur). 
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'^HrlU'RKis probahlv no more remark* able: 
*»t««ck example <»f so-called ‘multiple 
pn "onaiity 1 man the ’Beauchamp Ca^e, 1 
il»*-onl»: d by Dr. Morton Prince, of Bo-ton. at 
tin* l utrmational Congress of Psychology heiil 
at I*. iris in August. 1900. Dr. Prince's report 
w as published in the ‘ Proceedings of the 

o 

Society for Psychical Research. 1 Yol. XV.,and 
was largely cp lot oil by Mr. F W. H. Myers in 
• 1 1 u man Personality,' section 234 A (Vol. I., 
p. 340- A note in 1 lie * Proceedings’ expressed 
Dr. Prince's intention of publishing a 
complete and extended account of this case, 
but. no doubt owing to the fact that since 1900 
considerable dev elopmeuts have taken place, 
this narrative of a long ami difficult investiga- 
tion iia> only jn>i been issued. Dr. Morton 
Prince, who was at times relieved in his 
supervision of the case by Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son, is professor of diseases of the nervous 
system at Tufts College Medical School, and 

t >by -id an for those diseases at Boston City 
Hospital. 

In order to present the case concisely we 

must begin by stating facts that were not at 

first known to Dr. Prince. Miss Christine L. 

Beauchamp (an assumed name) was a nervous, 

impression able young woman, who bad been 

subjected to various shocks, strains and frights, 

and suffered from headaches and nightmares ; 

•> ? 

she was unduly emotional, and prone to 
somnambulism and hallucinations. In 1893, 
when about eighteen years of age, she was 
acting as voluntary nurse in a hospital, when a 
series of severe shocks, occurring on the same 
day, wrought a change in her condition which 



* ‘flie Dissociation of a Personality: A Biographical 
filiidv in Abnormal Psychology. By M08TGX I’RTNC is, 
D. Xe*r York and London : Longmans, Green s.nd Co. 
Price I Os. ti»l. wt. 



was only understood in the light of Mila-sequent 
discoveries. Previous to tins time she ex- 
hibited a character which mav be called C. 

V 

(Christine • ; alter Jiiis. and at the time wiicn 
she came under Di. Prince's care in 1898. she 
is called B I . or Miss Beauchamp, as original- 
ly known to Dr. Prince. She was then studv- 

# 

ing at a college in Boston and did good work, 
but was aiways ill and suffering. She was 
highly conscientious, unselfish, and given to 
religions practices. 

In order to cure the nervous breakdown Dr. 
Prince tried hypnotic suggestion, and obtained, 
successively, two hypnotic personalities called 
B. I.A and B. II. lie also brought to life 
another personality whom lie called B. III.,, 
but who soon dubbed herself 1 Sally,’ and be- 
came no longer a product of hypnotism, but 
a waking personality who alternated with B. I. 
(the waking Miss Beauchamp) in the .strangest 

manner, and tooa a mischievous delight in 
tormenting the latter. 

In 1899 Miss Beauchamp had a second 
shock very similar to the first, and brought 
about by the same person. In the evening, 
while Dr. Prince was attending her. she 
completely changed in manner, and imagined 
she was still at the hospital, knowing nothing 
of what had occurred since 1893. Dr. Prince’s 
theory is that a portion of her consciousness 
had been asleep since the previous shock, and 
this portion (B. IV.) now woke up and dis- 
placed that portion which had survived the 
shock and hud been known to him as B. I. 
After this the two portions (or personalities) 

alternated in using the bodily organism of 

■ ■ 

Miss Beauchamp, at such times as 4 Sally,’ was 
not in possession. Neither of them knew what 
the other had done, or intended doing ; hence 
Miss Beauchamp would stop short in whatever 
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she was about, when a change of person- 
ality occurred, and proceed to do .somethin-: 

+ l o 

totally different, or reverse her previous action. 

It must be explained that in speaking of 
’•personalities' Or. Prince only uses the word 
to represent different sets of ideas, purposes, 
ami mental and moral characteristics domina- 
ting the same body at different times ; in other 
words, as a means of describing what was 
witnessed by Miss Beauchamp's friends. It is a 
most significant fact that the two personal- 
ities B. 1 . and B. IV. were the direct anti- 
theses of each other in every particular except 
that both were highly emotional ; their 
different likes and dislikes extended to diet, 
chess, occupations, choice of hooks and friends; 
One was highly devout, the other hated all 
religious observances ; on every point they 
went to opposite extremes. 

Dr. Prince's efforts were directed to combin- 
ing these two personalities so that the ex- 
tremes should neutralise each other and 
produce a normal balanced character. In 1900. 
when he described the case at Paris, lie 
thought lie had nearly attained this end by 
taking advantage of a remarkable combined 
hypnotic state called B. II., which was pro- 
duced when either B. I. or B. IV. was deeply 
hypnotised, and was rational and normal in 
character. This state was aware of nil that B. 
I. and B. IV. had done and thought, while 
these two personalities were each ignorant of 
the other’s actions. Dr. Prince tried to awak- 
en B. II. as a normal personality, but was 
greatly hindered by the opposition of ‘Sally’ 

and of B. IV.; and a perusal of the book is 
necessary in order to appreciate the difficulties 
with which he had to contend. He succeeded 
in awakening B. II. either as B. 1 . with part 
of B. IV.'s memories and characteristics, or as 
B. IV. with traces of B. I.; but these hybrid 
personalities could not be retained as per- 
manent waking states. Occasionally, however, 
it seemed as though a * real Miss Beauchamp,’ 
combining both the contradictory sets of 



characteristics, had lv*en "brained for ;t •hurt 

time. It was not until Comparatively ivom V 

* 

that Dr. Prince succeeded in nvercomiu-* 1 lor 
repugnance manifest'd by all the characters 
to being forced to give way to a nrw com- 
posite personality, and in arousing B. II. 
with the memories of both B. Land B. I V. ; 
in short, as a substantive Seif or * kcai Mi>s 
Beauchamp,’ who, with slight rt lapses can -id 
by undertaking too much work, has since 
then held the field as a normal personaiitv — 
in fact, a complete Person. 

During the most complicated and difficult 
period of the * Beauchamp Case ’ there were 
th ree different characters going about in the 
same body, with different memories ami plans, 
different likes and dislikes, and each resenting 
the presence and actions of the other two, 
Tiie>e ‘personalities’ were: B. I., or Miss 
Beauchamp as she was first known to Dr. 
Pi ince; B. IV.. or the personality compound- 
ed of the faculties which had been dormant 
between the two shocks of 1893 and 1899. and 
who therefore woke to a strange situation, and 
bad 10 resort to all kinds of artifices in order to 
conceal her ignorance of persons and places; 
and lastlv ‘ Sallv.’ The two former were, as 
has been said, of diametrically opposite 
tempers and characteristics, and by blending 
them it was ultimately possible to obtain a 
normal and well-balanced person, the real 
Miss Beauchamp. That |hey were really 
fractions of the original Christine is rendered - 
highly probable by the existence of a hypnotic 
personality, B. II., who possessed the combin- 
ed or normalised* character and memories of 
both. Moreover, the real Miss Beauchamp, or 
B. H. awakened, al*»o possessed the full 
memory of her acts as B. I. and B. IV., though 
she did not realise the extreme mutual ant- 
agonism of these characters, and merely felt 
that she bad been under the influence of 
varying and conflicting moods. It therefore 
seems possible that a succession of moods may 
in extreme cases, under strain or shock, 
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<irvt*l«»p into a succession of fractional pen 
mmmIimVs, and if m» wc Ime ut <i wurn- 
nio ;i^*inst ;i I li *w ing exaggerated mood* to 
become <lt Ninii.iiil. and a clue lo the want t»l 
J i.ii. nut* nhrn exhibited hy persons whose 

ik*i cons m . stem* uie imstumg. The itiissing 

M rings can perhaps he brought lo light, ami 
h.aiiiune rcMoied to the instrument, through 
a judicious use of hypnotism mid -suggestion. 

This ha lance hy re-combination would have 
been omiiMi aiivclv easilv brought about in 

I # A 

Mns Beauchamp* case had it not been for 
‘Sally,’ who apparently came and went, hut in 
reality was always behind the scenes, watching 
all that went on or was done by either, and 
knowing the thoughts of B. I.. but the actions 

o o 

only, not llie thoughts, of II. IV. ’Sally’ had in 
many cases a clearer insight into the complex 
problem titan Dr. Prince himself, and her out- 
spoken comments usually proved to be correct, 
if sometimes crude, ‘Sally’ insisted that she 
was not Miss Beauchamp; she vehemently 
repudiated the idea that site was a ‘sublimi- 
nal,’ and described herself as * a spirit.’ She 
declared that site never slept ; that she knew 
all B. I.’s dreams, as well as her thoughts, and 
in fact could not understand why people on 
waking only remembered a part of their 
mental activity while asleep, and called that 
part ‘ dreams.’ To * Sally,’ all dreams, whether 
remembered or not, were merely thoughts. 

' Sally ’ had a most remarkable power of 
influencing the other personalities ; though her 
usual way of manifesting her presence was by 
‘coming’ and speaking like the real self, or 
like a very skilful -spirit control, she could also 
write through Miss Beauchamp’s hand with- 
out controlling tlte rest of the body, and 
could prevent the other ‘ personalities ’ from 
doing what she did not wish them * to do. 
Thus, if Miss Beauchamp wanted to go out, 
4 Sally ’ could force her to ‘ sit with her feet on 
another chair, or ever? on the mantelpiece, 
unable to take them down, and undergoing 
the torture of mortification,’ Sometimes Mitjs 



B.aucliMtup would tie quite tumble to speak if 
* Sally,’ behind ihe scenes, willed that she 
should mil, and ‘Sally’ could, moreover, pro- 
duce illusions of sight and hearing, thus 
preventing Dr. Ptince from carrying out 
certain lots or giving desired suggestions. It 
was absolutcy impossible to amalgamate 
‘Sally ' with B. I. and B. IV., and no hypnotic 
slale could be foil ml which liar! the combined 
memories of ’Sally * and the true Beauchamp 
personalities. Everything goes to indicate 
that ‘ Sally ’ was a distinct ' Ego' or self. 

As instances of * Sally's * jrerception of the 
relationship between the Beauchamp personal- 
ities, it may be mentioned that it was she who 
first discovered that B. I. in a deep state of 
hypnosis (B. II.) was the same as B. IV. in a 
corresponding stale, and moreover she con- 
firmed Dr. Prince's theory that B. II., awaken- 
ed, would prove to be a balance of the two 
contradictory waking states. Dr. Prince had, 
indeed, tried to awaken B. II. about two years 
before he finally succeeded in doing so ; and 
it was due to ‘Sally’s* interference that the 
result was so unsatisfactory that Dr. Prince 

was thrown off the track and success denn ed. 

* 

As for B. IV., ‘Sally’ declared that she was 
not a person at alt, but only B, 1 .‘ rattled’; 
an intelligible point of view when we remem- 
ber that, on Dr. Prince’s theory, B. I. was the 
portion of Christine’s personality which had 
continued active after the shock of 1893, 
while B. IV. was the portion then rendered 

latent until revived bv the counter-shock to 

# 

B. I. in 1899. ‘Sally’s* memories not only 
went back to Christine’s childhood, but she 
could recall precise details of her early in- 
fancy, and said that at that time she (‘ Sally *) 
felt much older than Christine ; her behaviour 
while under observation was that of a sharp, 
irrepressible child who was fast developing her 
mental powers. 

According to Dr. Prince,* Sally’ is merely 
‘ a dissociated group of co-conscious states.' 
Dr. Prince admits that she. is not a hypnotic 
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state, and that a sub-consciousness mitrht 
better be termed a co-consciousness, though 
he tends to confuse ‘Sally* with the sub- 
consciousness of the original Christine. By 
his admission of the possibility of a ' co- 
cousciousness ’ he inadvertently opens the 
door to the spirit hypothesis, for, as he says, 
the state he describes is ‘equivalent to co- 
existence/ We cannot, in fact, regard 'Sally 1 
as anything but a ‘spirit control* in very 
close attachment to the main personality. It 
has been repeatedly stated through mediums 
that undeveloped cluld-sonls are frequently 
brought back to earth, not in bodies of their 



own, but in attachment to other children, with 
whom they grow up and through whom they 
receive the experience and development 
which were denied to them through the brief- 
ness of their earth-life. Although ‘ Sally * has 
been suppressed or, to use her own word, 
’squeezed/ out of direct control of the body, 
she will yet continue lo look on from behind 
the scenes, and though unable to play such 
impish tricks as she did while in irresponsible 
possession of the distracted body, she will 
learn far more by her continued attachment 
ti> the reconstructed personality of the Real 
Miss Beauchamp. — Light. 
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The Insatiability of Desire 



For this month s Selection we take from the Mubabharata ( A\li-[)arva, LXXY.) a portion of the story of Yayati 
illu»U‘:ttiit£ the insatiability ot' uesire. 
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Tit AX STATION' 

O king, after Yayati had ruled his subjects with 
righteousness for a long time, he was attacked with 
unsightly decrepitude. 

O Bharat a, infirmity having seized him the king 

called his five sons named Yndu, Pmu, Turvasu, 

Hmhvu and Ann and told them, “0 sons, I wish 
* 

to be young again that I may be able to enjoy the 
pleasures of young women's company. Do you 
help me to that.” 

Then his eldest son born of Devayani said, “Say, 
what can we do for you by our youth ?” 

Yayati told him, “You take my decrepitude and 
let me enjoy myself with your youth. 0 sons, when 
I was engaged in a long yagna, (sacrifice) I got this 
decrepitude cursed by the muni Sukraclntrya and I 
am greatly afflicted, my frame going into decay. 

“One of you, therefore, rule the kingdom with 
this my inferior body and coming back to youth, let 
me enjoy myself as I wish by my young body/’ 

None of his sons, Yadu and his brothers, how- 
ever, took upon himself his decrepitude. 
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Afterwards Ii is youngest son, Ptiru, '*f great 
prowess said to him, “O king, at your t:<>mm;uni I 
rule tlur kingdom accepting your infirmities, ami 
you unjoy yourself with a renovated body having 
my youth.” 

P nr u having said tins, Kajarshi Yayati by virtue 
of his prowess and a.sixlici.m tiansfeired his 
decrepitude to that high-souled son. 

He became young again having the youth of his 
Own son and Idiru accepting the inlirmiiies of 
Yayati ruled the kingdom. 

Notwithstanding the lapse of a thousand years, 
ti»e invincible Yayati remained as powerful as a 
tiger. 

Enjoying himself with his two wives for a long 
time, he again began to sport with Viswachi in the 
garden of Kuvera, 

But after all this the illustrious Yayati could not 
satisfy his desire for enjoyment. 

Understanding this that high-souled one recited 
the following passage: — “As fire is augmented 
instead of abating by ghee .being poured on it, mj 
one’s desire is never satisfied by enjoying the 
object of desire but on the contrary it grows moic 
intense. 

“Even if the whole earth with its vast mineral 
wealth, gold, beasts and sense-pleasure be enjoyed 

by one individual, he will not be satisfied. Consider- 
ing this, one should forego the pleasures of the world. 

“When any one, for the fulfilment of his desires, 
refrains from sinning by act, thought, or speech 
against any creature, it is then only that lie attains 
Brahman. 

“ When one is afraid of nothing and none is afraid 
of him, when one desires no enjoyable thing and 
envies none, it is then that he attains Brahman ” 

O king, the wise Yayati thus realising the worth- 
lessness of worldly desires, took back his decrepi- 
tude from liis son concentrating his mind by 
contemplation. 

Having returned his youth to Puru, and install- 
ing him on the throne, Yayati, with desire un- 
satisfied, spoke to Puru lints — “ I have found a son 
in you, you are the son who shall be my heir and 
continue my race; this family shall be known on 
earth after your name, that is as tire Paurava-fanrily” 
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LEAVES FROM THE GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

(According to M.i 

Dakskmeszvar Temple: 11. March 188? 



RI Ramakrishna ( to a Goswami visitor) : 
Well, what do vou sav? What is the 

1 * 0 

means (of freedom) ? 

Goswami : — It will be done through His 
Name. In the Kalivnga, the name is glorious. 

Sri Ramakrishna : — Yes. The Name has 
great potency indeed, but does it do without 
love? It is necessary that the heart should 
yearn after God. Otherwise, if the Name be 
merely repeared while the mind is after wealth 
and sense-pleasure, does that do? 

“ A scorpion sting is not relieved by a 
Mantra oniy ; hot fomentation is needed.” 

Goswami : — Then, what about Ajamii ? He 

was a great sinner ; there was no sin which he 

did not commit. But he was redeemed having 

at the time of death uttered 44 Naravana " in 

* 

calling his son of that name. 

Sri Ramakrishna : — Probably he did much 
(good) Karma in his previous life. It is also 
stated that he practised Tapasya (austerity) 
late in life. 

It might also be said that that was his last 
moment. Washing an elephant is useless be- 
cause it covers itself again with mud, but if it 
is cleansed and washed just before it enters its 
stable, it keeps clean. 

A man may be purified for the time by 
taking the Name ; but immediately afterwards 

* 

he may be stained with various sins. He has 
no strength of mind, does not resolve not to 
sin anymore. A man gets rid of his sins by 
bathing in the Ganges. But what is the good? 
It is said that his sins wait on the trees above 
and as soon as lie comes out of the Ganges they 
jump down on his shoulders {laughter). His 
old sins are once more upon him — no sooner 
does lie go a few steps from the Gauges than 



they take possession of him again. Therefore 
take the Name but at the same time pray that 
you may love God. Pray also that your love for 
the transitory things of the world as wealth, 
fame, corporeal pleasure, may grow less and 
less. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the Goswami): — God 
can be realised through every religion pro- 
vided there be sinceritv. Vaishnavas will 

< 

attain unto God as well as the Saktas, the 
Vedantists, the Brahmos, the Mahommedans 
and the Christians — even’ sincere devotee will 
obtain Him. Some quarrel saving, “Without 
worshipping our Krishna no one can be saved,” 
or “Without worshipping our Mother Kali 
everything will be useless,” “ Without accept- 
ance of Christianity, nothing will be gained.” 

These views are sectarian : my faith alone is 

true, the faiths of others are false, — such an 

understanding is bad. God can be reached by 

many different wavs. 

+ * 

A gain some sav He is Personal and not 
Impersonal and start a dispute. The Vaish- 
navas thus quarrel with the Vedantists. 

The right conclusion can be arrived at if 
God is realised. One who has known God, 
knows that He is both Personal, Impersonal 

and much more besides. 

* * * * * 

8th April /88j. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Mani MuIIick) : — You- 
went to Kashi, did you see any Sadhus there ? 

Mani : — Yes, I saw Trailanga Swami- and 
Bhaskarananda. 

Sri Ramakrishna Do tell us what you 
saw of them. 

Mani : — Trailanga Swami resides in his old 

place — at the temple near Beni mad bab. 
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People say he was on a higher stage before, 
could do many wonderful things but now- 
a -days has lost much of his powers. 

Sri Ramakrishna : — These are the calumnies 
of the worldly-minded. 

Mani : — Bhaskarananda meets with all, he 
is not like Trailanga Swami who does not 
speak at all. 

Sri Ramakrishna r — Did you have any talk 
with Bhaskarananda? 

Mani : — Yes, we had a long talk. Among 
other subjects tile subject of virtue and vice 
came up. He said, “ Avoid the path of evil. 
Give up evil thoughts — God likes one to avoid 
these. Do those tilings by which you can 
acquire virtue." 

Sri Ramakrishna : — Yes, that is a way for 
the worldly-minded. But those who are awake 
(to the Truth) — those who have become fully 
convinced that God is real, everything else is 
unreal and evanescent are of a different mind. 
They know that God is the sole agent and all 
else are instruments. Those that are awake 
never make a false step — they require no fore- 
thought to avoid evil. God so loves them that 
whatever they do turns out to be good. At the 
same time they know that they are not the 
doers of the deeds, they are but God’s servants ; 
they are machines, God is the machinist. 
They work, speak and move as He causes 
them to. 

Those that are awake are beyond virtue and 
vice. They see that everything is done by God. 
TheSadhus of a certain convent used to live by 
begging. One day one of them while out 
begging saw a Zamindar (Landholder) beat- 
ing a man mercilessly. The Sad h u who was 
very kind hearted came between the Zamindar 
and the man, entreating the former to desist. 
The Zamindar who was then beside himself 
with anger turned his wrath on the Sadhu 
and beat him so severely that the latter 
droped down senseless. The news washrought 
to the convent, when the other Sadllus ran \Q 



May 

the spot and found him lying senseless on the 
ground. Then they carried him in their arms 
back to the convent and placed him on a bed 
and began to fan and nurse him. After some 
milk was put into his mouth, the Sadhu 
came to and opened his eyes. To find out if 
he was fully restored to consciousness, one of 
them asked, M Maharaj, who is putting milk in 
your mouth ?” 

The Sadhu replied softly, “Brother, He that 
beat me, is putting milk in my mouth.” 

Such a frame of mind is not possible with- 
out having known God. 

***** 

Tliakur Sri Ramakrishna in samadhi seated 
oil his small bedstead : his admirers sitting all 

o 

round. Adhar Sen is come with some of his 
friends. Adhar is a Deputy Magistrate, has 
come to see Sri Ramakrishna for the first 
time. Adhar’s age is about 29 or 30. Adhar’s 
friend Sarada Chavan is overwhelmed with 
grief owing to the death of his eldest son. He 
lias been a Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
After retirement from service as well as be- 
fore he used to c!o spiritual practices ; but as he 
could not be consoled, Adhar hearing of Sri 
Ramakrishna lias brought him there. Adhar 
himself had also, from a long time, a desire to 
see Sri Ramakrishna. 

The samadhi ceased. Sri Ramakrishna 
opened his eyes and saw the room full of men 
and all eyes fixed on him. He soliloquized 
thus: — “/»rt«tf(wisdom)appears to the worldly- 
minded at intervals — by fits and starts, like 
the flame of a lamp — no, no, like a ray of the 
sun entering through a chink. The taking of 
God’s Name by the worldly-minded ! Devoid of 
earnestness ; like the oath “ By God " of a boy 
who has learnt the same listening to the 
quarrels of his aunts. 

The worldly-minded man has no tenacity of 
purpose. Success or failure matters not much. 
Water is needed, he begins to dig a well. If 
be stnikeSva rock he abandons that place and 
tries elsewhere. If he meets with sand there — 
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sand in large quantities — lie abandons that 
place too. Go on digging where you have 
begun. That is the way to strike water. 

As hast thou sown, so shalt thou reap. 

u l ” and “Mine” are ignorance. On 
examining yon would find, what you call ‘ I ’ 
is nothing but the Atman. Analyse whether 
you are the body or the bones or the flesh or 
anything else. Then you will see that you are 
nothing of the kind — you are without Upadhi 
(a limiting adjunct). 

“This is gold,” “ this is brass,” is ignorance. 
“ Everything is gold,” is knowledge. 

Discrimination ceases when God is seen. 
There are also some who go on practising 
discrimination after attaining God. There are 
others who with Bhakti (love of God) sing 
the glory of His Name. 

How long does a baby cry? Only so long 
as it cannot suck. The crying stops directly 
it begins to suck. Then there is joy only. It 
sucks its mother’s milk with joy. Resides it 
plays while sucking and again smiies. It is 
He who has become all this. But He is more 
manifest in man. Wherever there is a pure 
spiritual nature, simple as a child, laughing, 
crying, dancing, singing, there is He present 
Himself, 



THE HINDU WIDOWS’ HOME ASSO- 
CIATION, POONA 

The tenth annual report of the above 
institution is before us. It is a pleasing 
record of progress. The number of inmates 
of the Home rose during the year from 38 to 
60. Out of these, 4 7 are widows, 5 are wards 
of widows and the remaining 8 are entirely 
unconnected with the widow inmates of the 
Home, but are admitted according to a bye- 
law, which allows the admission of non-widows 
to the benefit of the Home, provided there is 
Iroom, and provided their guardians are pre^ 
.pared to pay their expenses. 



The course of instructions continue un- 
changed. As in ti>e last vear, uecklv lectures 
on home nursing were delivered by Dr. 
Gokhale of Bombay in the year under report 
also. Assistant Surgeon Shikbare examined 
the girls at tile c!o>e of the series and thirteen 
of them were awarded certificates on behalf of 
tile St. John’s Ambulance Association. 

A regular tailor has been engaged who 
visits the Home twice a week, to impart 
special instruction in sewing. 

Two days in the week are given to practical 

4 

lessons in cooking. With the necessary pro- 
visions given, when a girl is able to cook un- 
aided for five persons, she- is considered to 
have completed, her course in this class. This 
class is especially suited to girls from 12 to to 
years of age. 

On the tutorial staff there are two ladies 
and five gentlemen. Of the four ladv workers 

o 

of the Home, two are constantly touring out 
for subscriptions, leaving only two to take up 
part of the teaching work. 

During the year under report 180 ladies, 
552 gentlemen and 296 students visited the 
Home. It is very desirable that respectable 
people should see the Home themselves and 
should speak about it to their friends. 

Mrs. Devdliar, Mrs. Namjoshi and Mrs, 
Athaval went out touring to inform the public 
of the Home and its doings and to get help 
from them. That their tours were successful 

mav be seen from the lists of subscription 

* 

from the places they visited. 

Buildings commenced previously to the 
year under report have now been completed. 
Rs. 4200 were spent on them in I 9°4 and 
Rs. 16,700 in 1905. Nearly Rs. 3000 more 
have still to be paid. About a hundred in- 
mates can now be accommodated. If the 
progress of the Home goes on at the present 
rate, the present accommodation may fall 
short of requirements in a year or two. 

The Opening ceremony of the buildings of 
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thr Home ramr oft ort the 26th September 
i*X .»5 I Ik* ptoidemy of H. K L«*nl 

L lining ton. Governor nf Bombay, who made a 
sympathetic speech and promised a donation. 

\YV wish this excellent institution all sue* 
Cf" and earnestly lt« »pe other Indian cities 
vill nut be slow to learn by its example how 
a No to improve the. lot of their widows. 

LIFE’S RIDDLE 

” O tell me where this lit'e is strong, 

O show me where ‘tis southing sottg, 

s» O' 

! find it here a grievous wrong. 

" 0 tell me how this life is bright, 

0 show me where ‘tis filled with light, 

1 hod it here a changeless night. 

*' O tell me how this life is good, 

0 show me where ’tis Angel-hood, 

1 find it here but canker-wood. 

“ 0 tell me how this life is trust, 

0 show me where ’tis true and just, 

1 find here but greed and lust. 

“ 0 tell me how this life ts sweet, 

0 show me where ’tis Love’s retreat, 

1 find that here ’tis Sorrow’s seat. 

“ 0 tell me how this life is gain, 

0 show me where ’tis free from pain, 

1 find it here such galling chain, 

“ 0 tell me how this life is joy, 

0 show me where ’tis no alloy, 

1 find it here blind Fortune’s toy. 

“O tell me where this life is pure, 

0 show me where ’tis Peace secure, 

1 find it here a gilded lure” 

" I’ll help you scale the golden wall, 

I’ll lead you thro’ the magic-ball, 

’Tis with the key of Love-for-all f' 



NKWS ANI) MISCELLANIES 

((iU-.ANMl FROM VMUOltt SOITKCKS) 

The arrival is announced at Robat, in 
Belticliistan. uf the famous Swedish traveller 
Dr. Sven lied in. He is expected at Simla bv 
the end of Mav. 



An elderly Mahomcdan lias just been con- 
victed in Calcutta of stealing a Kaiser-i-Hind 
medal. To what lengths (the Pioneer moralises) 
Will the craze for decorations not extend ? 



We congratulate the Rewah State on the 
match factory it is going to establish shortly 
at Umaria, in the neighbourhood of which 
a large quantity of suitable wood can be 
obtained. 



THE other day a negro was found guilty of 
keeping white slaves, imprisoned by force, in 
a house situated in the heart of New York 
City ! He has been sentenced to twenty 
years imprisonment. 

We are glad to hear that the figure of Sir 
Pherozesbah Mehta will be perpetuated by an 
engraving on one side of the seat on which is 
to be raised the statue of the King Emperor 
presented to the city of Bombay by Sir 
Sasoon J. David. 

Arrangements have been made to run a 
steamer service between Colombo and Tuti- 
corin in opposition totiic B. I. Company. The 
daily service is expected to start within a few 
days. The steamers will be of 2,000 tons. 
The Chittagong-Rangoon steamer service,, 
started by a number of Bengali gentlemen, 
has proved a great success. 

Dr. Creighton, attributes the prevalence of 
plague to insanitary tenements. The solution 
of the problem depends on the supply of good 
and cheap bricks, but these cannot be had so 



M, G. V. 
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long as the cost of fuel for brick manufacture 
remains as prohibitive as it is now. The 
Indian Engineering traces the evil directly to 
the avarice of the forest conserving agency. 



Thousands of people are living on roots and 
leaves of trees mixed with small quantities of 
rice and flour, writes Mr. Hiller, Consul-General 
at Yokohama, in a report on the famine in 
Japan. He states that over half a million 
people are now facing extreme conditions. 
The only means of sustenance they have are 
ground acorns, roots, leaves and barks of trees. 



THIS is a world of inventions. Some time 
ago fine wood investors extracted paper, then 
silk and new experiments are being made in 
Bavaria, Italy and France for the production 
of artificial culture from the wood of the fine 
tree after the bark and branch knots had been 
removed. The material has to undergo several 
preparatory processes, after which it is as 
flexible as natural culture. What next? 



Miking classes are now being conducted 
in the Sibpur Engineering College, the course 
lasting for two years, and students will be 
prepared for posts in coal and metal mines. 
The development of the mineral wealth of 
India is proceeding at a rapid pace, and last 
year 34 prospecting licences were issued in the 
Central Provinces alone and large deposits of 
coal and manganese have been discovered, in 
addition to those which are already being 
•worked. 



At present in India there are no less than 
13 bone mills, 23 breweries, 25 carpet- 
factories, 132 cotton-mills, 73 cotton- presses, 
4 7 cotton-gins, 20 distilleries, 34 flour mills, 
33 ice-factories, 28 iron-works, 34 jute-mills, 
21 jute-presses, 14 ice-factories, 11 lime and 
stone works, 12 mica works, 56 oil-mills, 10 
paper-mills, 8 petroleum companies, 13 
potteries, 26 rice-mills, including those of 



Burma, 10 rope-works, 28 saw -mills, 16 silk- 
factories, 17 sugar- factories, 17 tanneries. 11 
tobacco-factories, and 7 woollen mills. 

Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, who is well 
known as a great authority on the subject, 
has published through Messrs. Constable a 
volume “On Leprosy and Fish-Eating: a 
Statement of Facts and Explanations.” The 
object of the work is to carry conviction to 
his readers that the fundamental cause of the 
malady known as “ true leprosy ” is the eat- 
ing of fish m a state of commencing de- 
composition. He has studied the subject in 
different parts of the world, and supports his 
contentions by a large amount of evidence. 

THE Board of Agriculture in India has 
recommended to the Government of India 
that some form of degree of Diploma should 
be conferred by Provincial Agricultural 
Colleges, and that to secure uniformity among 
the Colleges a combined Diploma, which 
should be recognised as equal to the B. A. 
Degree, should be given. The exact title of the 
Degree, it has been suggested, should be 
Licentiate of Agriculture (L. Ag.) which has 
already been adopted by the College of 
Science at Poona in the Bombay Presidency. 



At last China and England have come to a 
definite understanding about the doings and 
claims upon Tibet of the Indian Government. 
A formal treaty has been signed at Pekin 
which prevents interference of Great Britain 
in the domestic affairs of Tibet so long as 
other Powers keep their hands off China 
has decided to pay the indemnity in three 
yearly instalments of 8| lakhs each, the first 
having become due on 1st January last. 
According to the terms of the treaty the 
money is to be paid at Gyantse in cash or 

cheque. 

A SHOCK of earthquake at five o’clock in 
the morning of April 18th, lasting three 
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8umnt>‘v full.-wvec? by a fire the next dav has 
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<!<••, t ; nvol nr.uly two thirds of Sail: 1'rancisco. 
liner him* i » < •« I thousand people have been 
h it homeless and de-.niute. The extent ol 
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nioit.ililv ••iven in some accounts as live 

# *• 

t hous.nul'j remains quite uncertain. Competent 
valuers estimate t lit: total losses approximately 
at sixty millions sterling of which thirtvfive 

I r 

are insured. The burned area is l miles by 
;i miles. It is reported that Terminal 
Island and other sea-side resorts have been 
destroyed by a tidal wave. 



! it connection with the Woman's Training 
College scheme, now under discussion in 

* 9 

Bengal, the Government has agreed to the 
making of the grant for sending two Indian 
lady graduates to England for a two years' 
course of training as teachers. The Committee 
has agreed to make an allowance of ^150 a 
year each and a return passage to the two 
graduates selected. The selection of the 
candidates is to be left to the Inspectress of 
Schools, subject to the approval of the Direct- 
or of Public Instruction. Preference will be 
given to Hindus or Mahometans, and failing 

o ^ 

them, Brahmos or Christians. 



Speaking of the time when the Royal 
Society of London was first organised, Mr. 
Simon Newcomb in his paper on the 
11 Evolution of the Scientific Investigator" 
remarks: “The members seem like ingen- 
ious youth suddenly thrown into a new 
world of interesting objects, tire purposes and 
relations of which they had to discover. The 
novelty of the situation is strikingly glioum. in 
the questions which occupied, the minds of 
the incipient investigators. One natural result 
of British maritime enterprise was that the 
aspirations of the Fellows of the Royal Society 
were not confined to any continent or hemi- 
sphere. Inquiries were sent all the w^y to 
Batavia to know * whether there be a hill in 
Sumatra which burncth continually and a 



fountain which runneth pure Balsam.' The 
astronomical precision with which it seemed 
possible that physiological operations might 
go 011 was evinced by the enquiry whether the 
Indians can so prepare that stupefying herb 
Dhatuia that 'they make it lie several days, 
months, years, according as they will, in a 
man’s body without doing him any harm, and 
at the end kill him without missing an hour's 

•7 

time.’ Of this continent one of the inquiries 
was whether there be a tree in Mexico that 
yields water, wine, vinegar, milk, honey, wax, 
thread, and needles. 



The great men whose names escape 
oblivion are like the planets which we know 
by name, and which stand out from the 
multitude of stars without names. We know 
their motions and destinies. We know at 
what time the cornet moving in infinite space 
will reappear, and that the smallest stars, 
whose existence escapes us, obey the fixed law 
which governs the universe. 

Under various names, in changing circum- 

o o 

stances, by successive and co-ordinate revolu- 
tions, the great geniuses known to the 
world, those who.se names have escaped 
oblivion, reappeared.. - Moses is reflected in 
Confucius; Mohamed in. John : Huss ; Cyrus 

f 

lives again in Caesar and Caesar in Napoleon. 
Attila is repeated in Peter the Great, and 
Frederick II. in Bismarck, Louis leDcbonaire 
in Philip VII. and Gataline in Boulanger. 
Charlemagne and Jeanne D’Arc alone have 
not reappeared, the one to revive authority 
and tlie other la pudeuv,. . 

Everything moves by a fixed law, 

and every man is master of his own destiny 
only because he can accept or refuse, by his 
own intervention and action, the place which 
be should fill and the path traced out for him 
by the general decree which, regulates the 
movements of every creature,-*— -M. De Biowitz 
(the famous correspondent of the London 
Times.) 




